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This boyish effusion of artistic genius was looked upon 
by all the elderly members of the family, except his maternal 
uncle, Raja Raja Varma, as an intolerable nuisance. Raja 
Raja Varma was a man of extraordinary parts and attain¬ 
ments. Among other accomplishments he practised paint¬ 
ing as an amusement, and being a keen observer of nature, 
gave the stamp of truth to whatever he did. He watched 
with pleasure the increasing taste for drawing evinced by 
his nephew and did everything in his power to foster and 
encourage that taste. When he had made fair progress in 
drawing, he received lessons in painting in water-colours 
from his uncle. European colours and brushes not being 
available then in such a retired corner of India, Raja Raja 
Varma made his own colours and brushes; and it is worth 
recording that he devoted the closing days of his life solely 
to the discovery and preparation of colours, and that with 
great success. There was, however, nobody to follow up 
the experiments he had made ; as, by the time Ravi Varma 
grew up into an artist, English painting materials could be 
easily got in the capital cities of India. When he was 
barely thirteen years old, he visited Trivandrum w'ith his 
uncle, and presented the Maharaja with some of his paint¬ 
ings, with which His Highness was highly pleased. Though jj 
painting was considered in those days a degrading profes- 
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sion for a gentleman, the enlightened Maharaja, under whom 
Travancore first came to be known as a “model State",, 
thought quite otherwise. His Highness found great pro-- , 
mise in the boy and extended his patronage to him right 
royally. He was married in 1866 to the youngest sister 
of Her Highness the late senior Rani of Travancore. It 
may be observed in passing that through the kindness of 
Lord Curzon, two of his grand-daughters have been ac¬ 
knowledged last year, as the senior and junior Ranis of 
Travancore, the recent bereavement in the Royal family 
having left the State without heirs. It is •well-known that 
succession in Travancore is through the female line ; that 
is, a man’s sister’s children succeed him and inherit his 
property. The maternal uncle, therefore, is the head of 
the family. This law holds good in the royal family of 
Travancore as well. The Maharaja’s children have no 
claims to the throne, nor is his wife called the Rani. Tc 
title of Rani and all the honours pertaining to it, rightly 
belong to the Maharaja’s sister or sisters, and the children 
of these latter are the claimants to the throne. These ladies 
(the Maharaja’s sisters) are married by the male members 
of Ravi Varma’s family. His ancestors, that is, his uncles 
and great-granduncles (on the mother’s side) were the 
fathers of successive Maharajas of Travancore. The late 




Eliyah Raja or the heir-apparent, Prince Rama Varma, and 
his brother, Prince Martanda Varma, the first graduate among 
Indian princes, were the sons of one of Mr. Ravi Varma’s 
first cousins, the late Kerala Varma, Koehu Koil Tampuran, 
by his union in 1862, with Her Highness, Parvati Bai, the 
junior Rani, who died in 1893. •»- 

The turning point in Ravi Varma’s life was the visit 
to the Court of the Maharaja, in 1868, of an English artist, 
named Theodpre Jansen, who was commissioned by His 
Highness to paint the portraits of himself and the members 
of his family. Though the artist was of a hot temper and 
would allow no one to be present while he was at work, 
Mr. Ravi Varma was, through the kind intervention of the 
Maharaja, allowed to watch him work. He was astonished 
at the wonderful effects produced by oil colours and resolv¬ 
ed to become an artist in that medium. He ordered out 
colours and began to work in right earnest, setting as his 
models the works of the English artist. But doubts and 
difficulties in the mixture and use of the new colours were 
constantly occuring, and there was no one to whom he could 
apply for guidance. In all Travancore there was only one 
artist then who knew anything of the process of oil paint¬ 
ing, and his name was Ramaswami Naik, a native of Madura. 
He was a prothgfc of the late - Maharaja, then the first Prince, 
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culty; but Ramaswami, who had begun to view him as- his 
future rival, declined to give him any help. This refusal 
so exasperated Mr. Ravi Varma that he made a firm reso¬ 
lution never to relax his efforts until he had excelled Rama¬ 
swami. There is no keener incentive to progess than 
wholesome rivalry. Ramaswami was wanting in the origina¬ 
lity and feeling for beauty which characterised Ravi Varma’s 
works from the very beginning, and he had ere long the 
mortification to find that he was no match for his gifted and 
noble rival All the best prizes in the Fine Arts Exhibi¬ 
tions to which both contributed, always went to the younger 
of the two competitors. Among those who had taken a 
keen and sympathetic interest in Mr. Ravi Varma’s early 
efforts, must be mentioned the name of Mr. Kerala Varma, 
Valia Koil Tampuran, C.S.I., an accomplished scholar and 
poet, and the consort of Her Highness the late senior Rani, 
C.I. He produced the portraits of the Maharaja and the 
Maharani and also several works of fancy. In the Fine 
Arts’ Exhibition of 1873, held in Madras, under the aus^ 
pices of Lord Hobart, the Governor, the Maharaja, at the 
desire of the British Resident at his Court, exhibited two 
of Mr. Ravi Varma’s works, and the artist himself went to 
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Madras to see the show. One of his pictures, “ a Nair 
lady adorning her hair with a garland of jasmine ” was 
awarded the Governor’s Gold Medal, and it was so much 
admired by the visitors to the exhibition that it became 
the talk of the town. Lord Hobart gave an interview to 
Mr. Ravi Varma and spoke in high terms of his works, 
and advised him to persevere and make a name for himself. 
On his return he received honours and costly presents from 
his Maharaja, who was delighted to hear of his success in 
Madras The picture, which had won the Governor’s Gold 
Medal, found its way subsequently to the Great International 
Exhibition at Vienna, where the artist was awarded a medal 
and a certificate. The next year he again won the Gold 
Medal in the Fine Arts Show at Madras for a painting of 
a “Tamil lady playing on a Sarbat" (a stringed musical 
instrument), which, together with two other paintings, were 
presented to His Majesty the King-Emperor when, as the 
Prince of Wales, he visited India in 1875, by the Maharaja 
of Travancore. His Majesty expressed his admiration of the 
works and said that for an artist who had no European 
training, the paintings were highly creditable. The mext 
painting which Mr. Ravi Varma contributed to the Madras 
Exhibition of 1876, was the scene representing “Sakuntala 
writing a love-letter to king Dushyanta”, which was again 
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awarded the first prize, and the Duke of Buckingham at 
once purchased it. The Sanskrit education he had received 
enabled him to find congenial subjects in the great epics 
and dramas of India, which no artist had attempted yet to 
depict on canvas. He painted alternately portraits and sub¬ 
ject-pictures. In 1878 he was commissioned to paint from 
the life, a life-size portrait of the Duke of Buckingham to 
be placed in the Madras Government House. It was one 
of his most, successful works and compares very favourably 
with the portraits painted by European artists of note, hang¬ 
ing side by side. The Duke was particularly struck with 
the rapidity of Ravi Varma’s work, and once observed that 
though he had given no less than 18 sittings to an eminent 
continental artist, he had not produced half so faithful a 
likeness as the Indian artist had done. A month or two 
after his return from Madras, his patron, the Maharaja, died, 
and he was succeeded by his brother, the immediate pre¬ 
decessor of His Highness the present Maharajah. He was 
a renowned scholar and a lover of art. At the desire oL 
the new Maharaja, the artist painted “Sita’s Ordeal,” a large 
group in which the wife of Rama is represented as being 
carried off by her mother, the Earth, on the unjust impu¬ 
tation of unchastity to her. Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, 
who was then the minister of Baroda, happening to visit 







classical painting so much that he purchased it lor his master, 
the Maharaja Gaikwar, and for himself a pretty picture of 
a young Nair girl tuning the violin. The latter picture 
was exhibited by him in the Poona Fine Arts Exhibition of 
1880, and it not only carried off the Gaikwar’s Gold Medal, 
but attracted a good deal of notice. Sir James Fergusson, 
the Governor, who was highly pleased with the work, find¬ 
ing that it belonged to Sir T. Madhava Rao, and was not 
for. sale ordered the artist to produce a replica for him, 
which was duly ■executed and presented to His Excellency 


of the artist’s worth and ability, Sir James sent him a costly 
album of the photographs of the English Royal Family. 
Towards the close of 1881, Mr. Ravi Varma accompanied 
by his brother, C. Raja Raja Varma, paid a visit to Baroda 
at the invitation of. His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda 
to be present at his installation. During his stay of four 
-months at the Gaikwar’s Court, he painted the portraits of 
all the members of His Highness's family, as also those of 
the minister, the Raja Sir Madhava Rao and the British 
Resident, Mr. Melville, who had taken a leading part in 
the remodelling of the State after the transportation of Mal- 
har Rao Gaikwar. At the desire of the enlightened Maharaja 


r Rao Gaikwar. At the de: 




of Kathia^ 


the artist paid hin 


and did some portraits for the Prince. Soon after his return 
home, he had the misfortune to lose his early preceptor in 
art, his venerable uncle, who had adopted a saintly life in 
the closing years of his earthly career. But for him Ravi 
Varma would never have been what he is to-day. 

The next tour he undertook was in 1885 to Mysore 
at the invitation of His Highness the late Maharaja. Sir 
Chamarajendra Wodayar, who was passionately fond of music 
and painting. The portraits of His Highness'and his children 
were executed during his stay of three months in Mysore. 
Among other presents, Mr. Ravi Varma was given by His 
Highness two beautiful elephants—gifts" given in recognition 
of the artist’s high social position among the aristocracy 


and Colonial Exhibition of Lo 


The death of his dear 


mother in her fifty-fourth year was a great blow to him 
and the whole year of mourning he spent at home. In the 
summer of 1888, while His Highness the Gaikwar was on 
a visit to the Nilgiris, he was entrusted with an important 
commission, that of executing for his new palace at Baroda 
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a set of fourteen paintings representing chosen scenes from 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Before undertaking 
the work, he found it necessary to pay a visit to Northern 
India with a view to study, if possible, the ancient costume 
worn by Hindu princes and princesses from old paintings 
or statues, but without success. During a long period of 
Muhammadan supremacy, every vestige of whatever was old 
and purely Hindu, had been effaced from the face of the 
country. Every shade of race and nationality in India has 
a dress and ornaments of its own, so that it was difficult 
to find a_ common costume which would satisfy every class 
equally. During the tour he visited Malwa, Rajputana, 
Delhi, Agra, Lahore, Benares, Allahabad, Calcutta, and other 
places. At Calcutta he was the guest of the late Maharaja 
of Vizianagaram, who was an ardent admirer and friend 
of Mr. Ravi Varma. 

On his return home he took in hand the Gaikwar’s 
order, and in the course of two years finished the pictures 
and proceeded to Baroda with them at the end of 1890. 
They were publicly exposed for some days and immense 
crowds of people assembled from all parts of the Bombay 
Presidency to see the paintings. They produced quite a 
sensation for a period, for it was the first time that subjects 
from the great Indian epics had been depicted on convas 
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so truthfully and touchingly. Hundreds and thousands of 
their photographs were sold all over India. The popularity 
which these pictures gained among the people, led to the 
establishment by the artist at his own expense of a Litho¬ 
graphic Press in Bombay for the purpose of printing his 
works in colours and placing them within the reach of the 
masses. By this means he could create among his fellow- 
subjects a love for the Fine Arts, and nothing, he thought, 
would appeal to their feelings and emotions so much as 
religious and mythological subjects, with which they are so 
familiar. His success in this enterprise has, far exceeded 
his anticipations. There are few cultured and well-to-do 
houses in Hindustan from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas 
in which his pictures are not found, and his name is known 
all over the land from the highest to the lowest. Mr. Ravi 
Varma contributed to the Chicago International Exhibition 
ten paintings representing native life and character, for which 
he gained two medals and diplomas, and they were spoken 
of highly in some of the leading American papers. To 
enumerate the long list of medals, money prizes and the 
honourable mentions he has got in the different Fine Arts 
Exhbiitions in India, would be difficult. Suffice it to say, 
he has never exhibited without winning prizes. 
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! Towards the close of 1894, he had to undertake a second 

tour of Northern India as the guardian and cicerone of H. 
II. Martanda Varma, the late enlightened First Prince of 
Travancore, whose love of traval and varied accomplishments 
are so well known. His brother, C. Raja Rjya Varma, 
was one of the party, and he has written and published in 
excellent English a brief account of the tour at the Prince’s 
desire. Mr. Ravi Varma’s past experiences and his intimate 
knowledge of the objects of interest to be seen and studied 
in the historic towns of Hindustan, were highly appreciated 
by the Prince. • On the occasion of the visit to Travancore 
of Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Curzon in the month 
of November, 1900, Mr. Ravi Varma and his brother had 
the honour of being introduced to Their Excellencies, and 
of showing them some of their works. Lord Curzon, who 
takes such a keen interest in Indian Arts and Industries, 
expressed himself highly pleased with the paintings, and 
observed among other things that he was very agreeably 
surprised to find such a happy blending of the Western 
method of painting with purely Oriental ideas, and the entire 
freedom from stiffness which characterises native art a§ a rule. 

Ever since the establishment of the Press, he has divfded 
his stay between Travancore and Bombay. He has painted 
the portraits of most of the eminent and titled men of Bombay 
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and Madras. In the beginning of this year he was invited 
to i Udaipur by the Maharana Sahib, to get the portraits of 
himself and four of his most renowned ancestors painted 
by the talented artist, from old paintings preserved at his 
court, the most prominent of them being Maharana Pratap 
Singh, the greatest hero Rajputana has ever produced, and 
the contemporary of Akbar. He was particularly struck 
with the charming scenery of Udaipur, of which his brother, 
Raja Raja Varrna, has made many beautiful sketches. A 
life of Mr. Ravi Varma will not be complete unless something 
is said of Mr. Raja Raja Varma, his youngest brother, the 
constant companion and co-worker of the great artist. Mr. 
Raja Raja Varma, who, like his brother, had shown early 
in life his aptitude for the arts of painting and music, devoted 
the leisure hours which he could snatch from his English 
studies, to the cultivation of these arts. When he had com¬ 
pleted his school career, in which he always stood at the 
head of his fellow-students, among whom were the two re¬ 
cently deceased Princes of Travancore, he took seriously to 
his brother’s profession. Mr. Ravi Varma, who found that 
a course of study, especially in technique and colouring, 
under a European artist, would benefit his brother and him¬ 
self, secured the services of Mr. Frank Brooks, a clever 
English artist of the modern school, and learned a great 
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deal under him. Mr. Raja Raja Varma, unlike his brother, 
who is an ideal painter, has developed under his European 
master an extraordinary talent for portrait and landscape 
\ painting and has won several prizes in the Madras and 
Bombay Fine Arts Exhibitions. Both the brothers regret 
very much that the rigorous caste rules which obtain in 
Travancore prevent them from paying a visit to the centres 
of Art in Europe and benefiting thereby. To make amends 
in a small way for this deficiency, they have purchased 
costly works of art by well-known European artists and 
adorned their studio at Kilimanur with them. They sub¬ 
scribe to most of the Art Magazines, English as well 
as Continental, to keep themselves in touch with the 
progress and changes the art is making in the West. It 
is posterity that should decide the place that should be 
given to Mr. Ravi Varma among the leaders of Indian 
thought and culture. Though India has produced eminent 
poets, thinkers, statesmen, musicians and architects, she has 
not yet produced an artist worthy of the name. In fact, 
this noble art had been degraded in recent ages to such 
a low pitch that its revival would have been only one of a 
slow process, had not Mr. Ravi Varma’s genius at once 
brought it to prominence and public notice. Should the 
time come for the history of the progress of Art in India 
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to be written, his name will stand first as the father of 
modern Indian Art. 

Mr. Ravi Varma is, by nature of a mild and gentle 
disposition, very kind and liberal-hearted, ever ready to help 
the needy and the poor. When he is not painting or thinking 
of subjects for his pictures, for he loves the art for its own 
sake, he is always engaged in improving his knowledge of 
English, which he took to study late in life, or reading some 
favourite poem in Sanskrit. He is never proud of the name 
he has made, but admits that as his knowledge increases, 
he comes to realise how little he knows of the great secrets 
of nature which lie hidden from human ken.' 
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in the woods, where if she worships, she wii 
Draupadi confidingly follows the ogress deeper 


her real fiendish shape and carries off Draupadi by force, who however, is rescued 
by Nakula, one of the five Pandava brothers who had jointly married her. 


DAMAYANTI AND THE SWAN. 


DRAUPADI AT THE COURT OF VIRATA. 


wife Draupadi were living in disguise at the court of Virata. There Kichaka, the 
brother-in-law of the king, falls in love with Draupadi and tries to seduce her. Failing 
in his attempt he kicks her in the very preseuce of the imbecile monarch. Drau¬ 
padi falling prostrate at the foot of the king’s throne seeks justice against Kichaka, 
who occupies the extreme left of the picture. The person sitting on the floor near 
the throne is Bhima, the strongest and most irascible of the five brothers, who after- 


SITA AND THE GOLDEN DEER. 
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arjuna and subhadra. 

Arjuna, the third of the Pandava brothers, lived for some time in the house 
of Balaram, Krishna's brother, under the garb of a Sanyasi, and Subhadra, his 
would-be bride, used to come to offer her services to him, with the permission 
of her brother. Once upon a day, Arjuna seeing her alone, unmasked himself 
and sought her love. 


MALATI. 

Malati, the heroine of Bhavabhuti’s drama Malaii-Madhava, is represented 
as going to a - temple to worship. 


AHALYA. 

Ahalya, the wife of the great sage Gautama, is represented as leaning 
against the branch of a tree with a basket of fresh flowers in her hand. 

SAKUNTALA-PATRA-LEKHANA. 

Sakuntala, the heroine of Kalidasa’s drama, The Lost Ring, is abandoned 
by king Dushyauta after he had married her at her foster-father’s hermitage 
according to the Gdudharva form of.marriage. Grieved at the conduct of her hus¬ 
band, Sakuntala writes a letter to him. As she was then dwelling in her foster- 
father’s hermitage in a forest, her letter was written on a lotus leaf. The picture 
shows Sakuntala writing the letter and her companions, Anasuya and Priyamvada, 
sitting by her. At some distance is seen her pet deer. 

GANGAVATARANA. 

Bhagiratha, a great king, practised severe penances in order to bring the 
celestial river ' Gatjg(L_f<2anges)^down to the earth. But the River Goddess 
told him that the earth would be uua6le~to-bear tier Tali. Bhagiratha, thereupon 
prayed to the God Siya to receive her on his head, which the God agreed to do. 

MOHINI. 

This picture represents the goddess of beauty sitting on a swing. 
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